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ABSTRACT 



In The Netherlands, schools are becoming more and more 
responsible for the successful implementation of large-scale innovations 
initiated by governmental policy. The nature of transformational leadership 
and its relation to teachers' changed practice within the Dutch context of 
school restructuring and change is examined in this paper. The paper presents 
two qualitative studies that resulted in defining three dimensions of 
transformational leadership: vision, individual consideration, and 
intellectual stimulation. The first study involved a group of high- innovative 
and a group of low- innovative secondary schools, whereas the second study 
entailed a survey of 1,249 teachers who taught in the Dutch Agricultural 
Training Centers. Within the framework of the survey, these dimensions were 
further operationalized and related to teachers' concerns and teachers' 
changed practices. The results indicate direct and indirect significance of 
the dimensions of transformational leadership in relation to teachers' 
changed practices. The results seem to support Hallinger and Heck's 
assumption that leadership impact is likely to be indirect by nature, which 
calls for the use of more comprehensive models in leadership studies. Based 
on these findings, the use of intervening constructs and leadership impact 
are discussed. (Contains 41 references, 3 figures and 8 tables.) (RJM) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the nature of transformational leadership and its relation to 
teachers' changed practice within the Dutch context of school restructuring and 
change. Two qualitative studies and a survey are presented. The qualitative studies 
have resulted in defining three dimensions of transformational leadership: vision, 
individual consideration, and intellectual stimulation. Within the framework of the 
survey, these dimensions were further operationalized and exploratively related to 
teachers' concerns and teachers' changed practices. The results indicate direct and 
indirect significance of the dimensions of transformational leadership in relation to 
teachers' changed practice. Based on these findings, the use of intervening 
constructs in further research into leadership impact is discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 
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In The Netherlands, as in many other countries, schools currently become more and 
more responsible for the successful implementation of large-scale innovations 
initiated by governmental policy. Large-scale innovations can be distinguished from 
small-scale innovations by their complexity and multidimensionality, attempting to 
accomplish several objectives simultaneously and coherently (van den Berg, 1992). 
In order to implement these innovations in a successful way disruptive changes in 
the organizations of schools are necessary. Salisbury and Conner (1994) refer to 
these changes as transitions that disrupt people's expectations of their job content 
resulting in new concerns and feelings of uncertainty. This makes specific leadership 
necessary. For minor or small-scale changes, traditional leadership seems to be 
sufficient. In the case of large-scale innovation, however, traditional leadership is 
simply not good enough (e.g. Leith wood, 1992; Mitchell and Tucker, 1992). The last 
decade more and more empirical evidence emerges for the importance of 
transformational leadership within the context of school restructuring (e.g. 
Leithwood, Tomlinson, and Genge, 1996). Transformational leadership appears to 
be necessary to drive teachers to higher levels of concern and motivation which is 
needed for educational improvement (van den Berg and Sleegers, 1996a; 
Leithwood, 1994). 

The purpose of the studies presented in this paper is to examine 
transformational leadership within the afore mentioned Dutch context of school 
restructuring and change. The results of the research reported in this paper lead to a 
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better understanding of transformational leadership - as a conceptual frameworks 
of Northern American origin - across nations and cultures. 



CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: 

NATURE AND EFFECTS OF TRANSFORMATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Transformational leadership is a term which is used more and more in relation to 
large-scale innovation in education (e.g. Leithwood, 1994). This form of leadership 
is considered to be crucial for the implementation of large-scale innovation by 
teachers (van den Berg & Sleegers, 1996a). Yet, the concept of transformational 
leadership is originally developed in non-school literature on leadership. 
Disillusionment with the outcomes of traditional task-oriented leadership had led 
to new theories about transformational leadership (e.g. Bass, 1990). In order to 
understand the concept of transformational school leadership, it is important to 
look first at these origins. 

Non-educational settings 

With Weber's (1964) ideas on power and charisma in his mind. Burns (1978) drew 
attention to the concept of 'transforming' leadership emphasizing the significance of 
interaction of leader and followers. Burns distinguished two forms of interaction: 
transactional and transforming. According to Bums, transactional leadership occurs 
when a person interacts with another person for the purpose of exchange valued 
things with no mutual pursuit of a higher purpose. In contrast, transforming 
leadership occurs "when one or more persons engage with others in such a way that 
leaders and followers raise one another to higher levels of motivation and morality" 
(Burns, 1979, p. 382). 

Based upon Burns' theoretical ideas Bass and his associates (e.g. Bass, 1985; 
Bass and Avolio, 1994) have developed a model of transformational leadership 
and provided empirical evidence by doing extensive survey research on the nature 
of such leadership. Whereas Burns considers transactional and transformational 
leadership as two opposites, Bass and Avolio (1994) present both types as part of 
a dimension. Transactional leadership fosters the basic needs of followers 
emphasizing the transaction or exchange between leaders and their followers 
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characterized by management by exception 1 and contingent reward 2 . This is sufficient 
to remain the status quo in schools. Yet, in order to achieve change and innovation, 
transformational leadership is necessary to "motivate others to do more than they 
originally intended and often even more than they thought possible" (Bass and 
Avolio, 1994, p. 3). Transformational leaders achieve superior results by operating 
the four i's (cf. Bass and Avolio, 1994, p. 3-4): 

• Idealized influence: being role models for their followers; 

• Inspirational motivation : motivating and inspiring followers by providing 
meaning and challenge to their work; 

• Intellectual stimulation: stimulating followers' efforts to be innovative and 
creative; 

• Individualized consideration: paying special attention to each individual's needs 
for achievement and growth. 

Bass and his associates have done a lot of research to identify the dimensions of 
transactional and transformational leadership (e.g. Bass, 1990; Bass and Avolio, 
1994). It was found that dimensions of transformational and transactional 
leadership indeed are related in the sense that transformational leadership 
augments transactional leadership: transformational leaders score higher on 
dimensions of transactional leadership than non-transformational leaders. It was 
also found that very successful champion leaders of business innovations did score 
significantly higher on dimensions of transformational leadership than matched 
leaders of established businesses (Bass, 1990). In the current area of continuing 
demands for innovations in school organizations, it is therefore not surprising that 
the concept of transformational leadership is applied to educational settings. 

Educational settings 

The research into transformational leadership in educational settings was started 
by Leithwood and his colleagues from the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(Toronto, Canada) at the late eighties, early nineties. Leithwood's research concerns 
not only the nature of transformational school leadership but also internal 
processes of transformational school leaders as well as the effects of such 
leadership on school, teacher, and student outcomes. With regard to 
transformational school leaders' internal processes, Leithwood and Stager (1989) 

^Management by exception: This involves behavior on the part of the leader in response to 
problems arising from the practices of others in the school (Leithwood, 1994). 

^Contingent reward: The leader tells staff what to do to be rewarded for their efforts. 
Giving the influence of positive feedback on emotional arousal processes, this dimension is 
potentially transforming as well (Leithwood, 1994). 
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report high levels of problem solving expertise. The results of Leithwood's studies 
for the nature of school leadership -based on the work of Burns and Bass as 
mentioned above- identify specific dimensions of transformational school 
leadership as well as behaviors associated with each of these dimensions. The 
following three dimensions of transformational school leadership appear to be the 
most relevant (Leithwood, Tomlinson & Genge, 1996): 

• Charisma/ inspiration/ vision: inspiring teachers to engage in their work by 

developing, identifying and articulating a vision; 

• Individual consideration: behaving with concern and respect for personal feelings 

and needs of teachers; 

• Intellectual stimulation: challenging teachers to develop themselves professionally 

in such a way that the organization is learning as a whole. 

These dimensions of transformational school leadership strongly resemble Bass and 
Avolio's (1994) four i's as mentioned above. The difference consist in two 'i’s' 
(Idealized influence and Inspirational motivation) that are joined together within 
Leithwood's dimension of charisma/ inspiration/ vision. Other dimensions found 
in Leithwood's studies, but with too little evidence yet to state their relevancy, are: 
structuring, culture building, high performance expectations, and modelling. The 
dimensions of transactional leadership appear to be either conflicting ( contingent 
reward) or irrelevant ( management by exception) for school leaders (Leithwood, 
Tomlinson, and Genge, 1996). 

With regard to the nature of the relationship between transformational and 
transactional school leadership and its effects on educational improvement, Silins 
(1994) reports a relevant study. Like afore mentioned researchers, Silins finds 
transformational leadership reflected in the three core dimensions: 
charisma/inspiration, individual consideration, and intellectual stimulation. 
Transactional leadership appears to be defined positively by contingent reward and 
negatively by management by exception. Furthermore, her results demonstrate that 
transactional school leadership indeed is strongly dependent on transformational 
school leadership in conformance with Bass’ notions (as explained in the previous 
section). 

Leithwood, Tomlinson and Genge (1996) report on effects of transformational 
school leadership found on perceptions of leader effectiveness, on behavior of 
teachers, on teachers' psychological states, on organizational learning and 
improvement as well as culture, and (though yet very little) on students. Most of 
these effects, especially the stronger ones, could be ascribed to the three most 
relevant dimensions of transformational leadership as mentioned above. 
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By finding empirical evidence for the existence of transformational leadership in 
schools, Leithwood and his associates made it clear that transformational 
leadership indeed is an important concept for schools in current society. In the 
Netherlands, a tendency towards a more decentralized policy together with an 
increase in competitive forces and debureaucratization of Dutch society makes it 
necessary for schools to reform. So, transformational leadership is most likely to be 
of importance in Dutch schools as well (cf. van den Berg & Sleegers, 1996a). 

In this paper, the nature of transformational leadership in Dutch schools and the 
relationship between transformational school leadership and teachers' changed 
practice will be examined. For this purpose, two qualitative studies and a survey 
were conducted. The next section starts with two qualitative studies that were 
undertaken in respectively secondary and primary education. 



METHOD OF THE TWO QUALITATIVE STUDIES 



Sample 

In 1993, a small group of Dutch researchers set up a strategy to examine the 
concept of innovative capacity of schools (cf. van den Berg & Sleegers, 1996a). 
First, a review of literature on innovative organization was done, resulting in the 
defining the main components. Transformational leadership was discerned as one 
of these components. Then, two qualitative studies were undertaken to examine the 
components exploratively. For the purpose of this paper, the presentation of the 
studies on innovative capacity will be restricted to the data with regard to 
transformational leadership. For a full description of the studies the reader is 
referred to van den Berg and Sleegers (1996b), and Geijsel, van den Berg and 
Sleegers (1998). 

For the first qualitative study, a group of high innovative and a group of low 
innovative secondary schools were selected. This selection was based on two 
criteria: (1) the school began early with the preparation for a current compulsory 
innovation at that time and (2) the school has a tradition of quickly and frequently 
implementing innovations. For the second study a group of high innovative and a 
group of low innovative primary schools were selected. In addition to the two 
criteria a third criterion was the basis for this selection: (3) the opinions of the 
external school supporter for the region on the innovation practices of the school. 
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Table 1 shows the amount of schools, teachers and school leaders that 
participated in the research. 



Table 1: Samples of both qualitative studies 





High innovation 
schools 


Low innovation 
schools 


Total 


Secondary 


5 schools 


4 schools 


9 schools 


education 

(1992-1993) 


- 25 teachers 


- 21 teachers 


- 46 teachers 


Primary 


6 schools 


4 schools 


10 schools 


education 


- 39 teachers 


- 15 teachers 


- 54 teachers 


(1993-1994) 


- 6 school leaders 


- 4 school leaders 


- 10 school leaders 



Teachers and school leaders of the selected schools were interviewed. In both 
studies interview questions were grouped under a number of topics and served as a 
guide for the interview. Also in both studies, the implementation of a large-scale 
innovation was taken as the starting point for the interviews. 




Data analysis 

All interviews were audio recorded and transcribed. These interview protocols 
constituted the raw material in both studies. This material was analyzed 
qualitatively. All protocols were divided into a number of text fragments. In the 
first study, each text fragment was then assigned to a keyword to indicate the 
subject of the text. This assignment of keywords was performed with the aid of the 
computer program KWALITAN (Peters, Wester, and Richardson, 1989), which is a 
data base program that enables one to order raw (interview) material in a simple 
manner. The keywords were further ordered on the basis of the conceptual 
framework stemming from the review of literature in innovative organizations. The 
final keywords of the first study were the starting point for the qualitative data 
analysis of the interview protocols in the second study. With the aid of a computer 
program called TEXT-TABLE (Welten & Janssen, 1993) the text fragments were 
classified into categories. These categories were then classified as pertaining to one 
of the components of innovative capacity. This classification was largely based on 
the available literature. For a more detailed description of the review of literature, 
the research design, and the methods of data collection and analyses of both 
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studies, the reader is referred to van den Berg and Sleegers (1996a; 1996b), and 
Geijsel, van den Berg, and Sleegers (1998). 

Reliability 

In qualitative research, intersubjectivity is an important procedure for enlarging the 
reliability of the analyses. Intersubjectivity means consensus between researchers. 
Smaling (1992, pp. 170-173) describes three traditional forms and two alternative 
forms of intersubjectivity. 

Consensual intersubjectivity refers to consensus between the researchers on the 
interpretation of the data. The data analysis in each of the present studies was 
done by two researchers. They executed the analysis constantly striving for 
consensus with both of their judgements considered equal. In this way, consensus 
was reached on each of the text fragments. Furthermore, the assignment of the 
keywords and categories to the components of innovative capacity was an iterative 
process in which the supervisors were also involved. In this process consensus was 
also reached in the end. Intersubjectivity by regimentation refers to a strict regulation 
of the data-collection techniques to minimize any differences between the 
researchers. For this purpose, all interviews of the first study and the first six 
interviews of the second study were done by the two interviewers in each other's 
presence. One interviewer asked the questions while the other critically listened. 
Afterwards, each interview was carefully evaluated with an eye to the conduct of 
consistent and similar interviews. Intersubjectivity by explicitness refers to being as 
explicit as possible about the materials, methods, design and arguments for the 
selection of these. For this purpose, each of the steps in the present studies was 
carefully described and justified (Bakx & van der Eerden, 1993; Geijsel, 1994). A 
less widespread form of intersubjectivity is argumentative subjectivity. This is based 
on the assumption that the growth of scientific knowledge cannot continue without 
discussion and argumentation. According to Smaling (1992), methodological 
discussion as well as equivalence between the researchers are of central importance 
to this form of intersubjectivity. Both occurred in this study. Dialogical 
intersubjectivity is also a less widespread form of intersubjectivity. Consensus is 
necessary, not only between researchers, but also between researchers and 
respondents. This can be gained by providing feedback based on the results of the 
study and interpreting reactions of the respondents to the feedback. In the present 
studies, each of the participating schools received a feedback report. The school 
also had the opportunity to discus the report with the researchers and a few 
schools did. 
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